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ORDER  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


A  stand  erected  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  building, 
was  occupied  by  the  speakers,  musicians  and  invited  guests. 

General  John  Love,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  an¬ 
nounced,  in  order  of  occurrence,  the  following: 


PROGRAMME  OF  CEREMONIES. 


MUSIC  BY  BIESSENHERZ’ S  BAXE, 

H.  D.  BIESSENHERZ,  Leader. 


“American  Overture,” 


E.  Catlin . 


PRAYER  BY  REV.  T.  H.  LYNCH. 


Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  we  give  thanks  to 
thee  for  thy  great  goodness  and  loving  kindness  to  us,  and 
to  all  men.  We  praise  thee,  especially,  for  thy  merciful 
and  good  providence,  which  thou  hast  shown  to  our  land 
and  nation  We  bless  thee  for  the  favor  which  thou  hast 
bestowed  upon  the  people  of  our  beloved  State,  and  for  the 
benign  influence  of  those  free  institutions  under  which  our 
people  have  become  prosperous  and  happy.  Continue,  we 
beseech  thee,  O  God,  the  blessing  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  and  of  the  United 
States.  May  the  blessing  of  wisdom  and  the  anointing  of 
truth  rest  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  upon  the  Executives 
of  the  several  States  of  our  Federal  Union,  and  upon  all 
that  are  associated  with  them  in  the  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  both  State  and  National. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  wisdom,  skill  and  understanding 
may  abide  with  the  Commissioners  of  this  new  State 
House,  whose  corner-stone  is  this  day  to  be  laid.  Upon 
them,  and  upon  the  architect  and  contractors,  and  upon  all 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  this  edifice,  let  the  divine  favor 
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rest  until  the  top  stone  thereof  shall  be  brought  forth  at 
its  completion.  We  pray  that  from  within  its  walls  there 
shall  go  forth  such  laws  of  legislative  enactment,  as  shall 
be  wise  in  conception,  just  in  purpose  and  efficient  in  pro 
moting  the  political  and  social  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  the  State.  Command  thy  blessing  upon  all  now  here 
before  thee,  and  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and 
upon  all  the  varied  institutions  of  the  State.  May  we  be 
a  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord  ;  a  people  with  whom 
thou  shalt  be  pleased  to  dwell,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy 
strength.  And  to  thy  name,  O  God,  shall  the  praise  be 
given,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  BY  COMMIS¬ 
SIONER  T.  A.  MORRIS. 


Fellow  Citizens: 

The  Commissioners  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  erection  of  a  new  State  Capitol  have 
deemed  it  proper,  at  this  stage  of  its  construction,  to  con¬ 
secrate  the  enterprise  by  laying  the  corner-stone,  with  such 
ceremonies  as  they  consider  suited  to  the  occasion. 

The  custom  of  laying  corner-stones  of  ecclesiastical 
and  municipal  buildings  with  imposing  ceremonies,  has  pre 
vailed  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day,  and  although  cir¬ 
cumstances  constrain  us  to  omit  much  of  the  pomp  and 
parade  usually  observed,  yet  we  indulge  the  hope  that  our 
proceedings  to-day  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  undertaking. 

On  the  14th  day  of  March,  1877,  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  through  their  legislative  representatives, 
believing  that  the  old  Capitol  building,”  erected  some  forty 
years  before,  was  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  the  State,  created  a  Board  of  State  House 
Commissioners,  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  an 
official  home  tor  the  various  branches  of  the  government, 
suitable  in  its  design  to  the  immediate  and  prospective 
requirements  of  a  great  and  growing  State. 


On  the  24th  of  May,  1877,  the  commissioners  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  the  trust  confided  to  them.  Much 
time  and  labor  was,  of  necessity,  spent  in  providing  a  plan 
for  the  building,  requisite  in  capacity,  solidity  and  architec¬ 
tural  fitness  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Architects  throughout  the  country  were  informed  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  building  required,  and 
the  facility  for  gathering  material  for  its  construction,  and 
requested  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  a  competitive 
examination  by  the  commissioners. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December,  twenty-four  designs  were 
submitted  for  inspection,  by  architects  of  eminence,  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  after  each  was  carefully 
and  critically  examined  by  the  commissioners,  assisted  by 
skilled  experts,  the  plan  of  Edwin  May,  of  Indianapolis 
(now  deceased),  was  selected  as  the  most  meritorious. 

The  work  of  construction  was  begun  by  the  contractors 
about  the  1st  of  October,  1878,  the  time  intervening  since 
the  selection  of  the  plan  being  necessarily  consumed  in  the 
reception  and  examination  of  the  various  proposals  for  the 
execution  of  the  work. 

To-day  we  find  the  foundation  walls  of  the  building, 
constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  to  a  height  of 
eighteen  feet,  with  an  expenditure  of  $258. 400.  Upon 
these  walls  we  are  .now  to  place  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
the  house,  with  the  hope  that  there  shall  yet  rise  above  it 
a  structure  which,  in  solidity,  symmetry  of  form,  beauty  of 
finish  and  adaptability  to  use,  will  fairly  represent,  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  future  the  intelligence,  resources  and  munificence  of 
our  people. 
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We  welcome  your  presence  here  to-day,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  interest  you  feel  in  the  great  work  committed  to  us, 
and  assure  you  that  our  highest  ambition  is  to  merit  the 
approbation  due  to  faithfulness  and  intelligence,  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  a  Capitol  building  worthy  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  State  and  refinement  of  the  age. 


“Anvil  Polka,” 


Parlow. 


f 


ORATION  BY  EX- GOV.  I.  A.  HENDRICKS. 


Indiana  became  a  State  of  the  Union  in  1816.  Her 
population  was  then  about  sixty-five  thousand,  as  esti¬ 
mated  upon  the  enumeration  of  the  year  before.  The 
State  tax,  as  assessed,  was  six  thousand  and  forty  three 
dollars.  The  greater  portion  of  her  territory  was  still 
occupied  by  the  Indians.  At  this  distant  day,  and  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  our  development,  we  can  not 
know  or  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of, 
and  impeded  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  lands  were  covered  by  gigantic  and  dense  for¬ 
ests,  and  it  was  the  work  of  more  than  one  generation  of 
men  to  remove  them  and  prepare  a  portion,  only,  of  the  soil 
for  cultivation.  The  abundant  rainfall,  so  great  a  blessing 
now,  was  then  a  trouble  and  a  hindrance.  Over  this  great 
forest  plain,  both  flowage  and  evaporation  were  obstructed, 
almost  prevented;  and  the  water  filled  the  soil  and  stood 
upon  the  surface.  Drainage,  now  so  universal,  was  then 
impossible.  Obstruction  to  improvement  was  not  the 
greatest  of  the  evils  that  attended  that  natural  condition. 
The  summer  heats  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  malaria. 
In  all  the  settlements  distressing  and  malignant  fevers  pre¬ 
vailed.  In  that  respect  the  years  1820,  1821  and  1822  are 
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memorable.  The  chroniclers  of  the  times  mention  towns 
and  settlements  that  were  nearly  depopulated;  and  that 
“  Vevay,  Jeffersonville,  Vincennes,  and  many  other  towns, 
lost  nearly  one  eighth  of  their  inhabitants,  the  first  year, 
and  probably  one-fourth  in  the  three  years.” 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the 
settlements,  the  three  or  four  years  following  the  admission 
of  the  State  were  years  of  prosperity.  During  that  period 
the  population  of  the  State  more  than  doubled.  Then 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  select  the  lands  granted 
by  Congress  as  a  site  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government 
of  the  State,  and  this  spot,  where  Indianapolis  now  stands, 
was  chosen.  It.  was  then  far  out  in  the  wilderness,  but 
central,  and  has  proven  to  be  a  good  location,  convenient 
and  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

In  1825  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from 
Corydon  to  Indianapolis.  It  is  said  that  it  required  ten 
days  to  make  the  journey  in  wagons,  carrying  the  records 
and  files  of  the  State,  although  the  distance  was  but  125 
or  130  miles.  The  journey  could  now  be  made  in  less  than 
that  many  hours.  The  old  Court  House  of  Marion  County 
was  adopted  and  used  as  a  Capitol,  and  for  ten  years  the 
laws  of  the  State  were  there  enacted.  The  laws  of  that 
period  were  carefully  and  well  prepared;  written  in  plain, 
strong  language ;  and  the  legislative  intention  was  so 
clearly  expressed  that  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
execute  them,  and  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  obey 
them,  were  neither  confused  nor  confounded.  It  is  not 
always  so  now.  Among  the  most  important  laws  adopted 
in  the  old  Court  House,  was  the  act  of  January  28,  1834, 
to  establish  a  State  bank.  It  was  a  wise  measure  for  the 
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times.  It  provided  good  money  for  the  people,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  munificent  school  fund. 

One  of  the  writers  of  that  period  says  that  from  1826 
there  was  an  improvement  in  prices  which  induced  increased 
immigration,  industry  and  enterprise.  In  1830  the  popu¬ 
lation  had  increased  to  343.081.  It  was  then  determined 
to  build  a  State  House.  The  first  legislative  action  was 
taken  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1831.  Mr.  James 
Blake,  of  Marion  County,  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 
to  superintend  the  commencement  of  the  work.  He  was 
authorized  to  offer  a  premium  of  $150  for  the  best  plan  of 
the  building.  The  entire  cost  was  not  to  exceed  $48,000, 
and  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
lands  donated  to  the  State  for  its  permanent  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  plan 
was  adopted  which  had  been  submitted  by  Messrs.  Ithiel 
Town  and  S.  J.  Davis,  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Noah 
Noble,  Samuel  Merrill  and  Morris  Morris  were  made  the 
permanent  commissioners  to  superintend  the  work,  and 
were  clothed  with  ample  powers. 

The  limitation  of  the  cost  to  $48,000  was  extended  to 
$60,000.  The  work  was  faithfully  prosecuted  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  was  completed  in  1835,  nearly  three  years 
before  the  period  fixed  by  the  law.  It  was  first  occupied 
by  the  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1835-6. 

That  old  State  House,  now  removed  to  make  place  for 
the  new  one,  was  a  beautiful  structure.  In  every  part  and 
proportion,  except  the  dome,  its  architecture  was  of  pure 
Grecian  Doric.  When  completed,  it  was  regarded  as  very 
creditable  to  the  new  State.  In  size  and  arrangement,  it 
was  at  that  time  ample  and  convenient  for  the  public  ser- 
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vice.  For  forty-two  years  it  remained,  and  within  its  halls 
the  representatives  of  the  people  developed  policies  and 
enacted  laws  to  secure  individual  right  and  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  If  this  occasion  did  permit,  I  would  rejoice 
to  make  appropriate  mention  of  many  able  men  and  states¬ 
men,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  their  future  fame  in  the 
service  which  they  rendered  the  people  in  the  old  State 
House.  I  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  debates  were 
of  the  highest  order,  and  worthy  any  body  of  men. 

Mistake  and  misfortune  sat  with  the  Legislature  at  its 
first  session  in  the  new  halls.  Second  among  its  printed 
laws  is  the  “act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvement.”  The  measure  was  unfortunate.  It  was  the 
child  ol  exalted  hope  An  over-estimate  of  future  produc 
tion  misled  the  wisest. 

“Vaulting  ambition,  which  o’erleaps  itself,”  captured 
and  controlled  both  statesmen  and  people.  The  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  State  could  not  carry  the  burden. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  that  came  to  be  understood  both 
by  the  debtor  State  and  by  its  creditors. 

Communities  and  States  may  become  so  involved  that 
their  resources  are  inadequate  to  discharge  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  that  without  dishonor.  But  it  is  then  left  to  them 
to  settle  with  their  creditors  upon  terms  just  and  fair.  The 
possibility  of  their  resources  must  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  the  indebtedness.  And  it  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  all  that  there  is  no  power  to  coerce  a  State.  At 
the  crisis  in  her  affairs,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Indiana 
that  her  Governor  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments  and  ol 
the  highest  learning.  He  was  a  statesman.  He  lead  the 
people  and  the  Legislature,  and  was  met  by  the  public 
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creditors  in  the  spirit  of  liberality.  The  result  was  the 
compromise  and  adjustment  of  1846-7.  Indiana’s  debt 
was  settled,  and  her  honor  was  preserved.  The  debt  is 
now  all  paid  ;  and  that  was  the  best  work  done  in  the  old 
State  House.  The  importance  of  that  adjustment  to  the 
State  is  seen  in  the  prodigious  increase  of  wealth  after  its 
adoption.  From  the  time  of  the  State’s  admission  up  to 
1848  was  thirty-two  years.  At  the  close  of  that  period  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State  was  only  $127,051,165. 
From  1848  to  1880  is  thirty-two  years.  The  increase  of 
wealth  during  that  period  has  been  $756  000,000  ;  nearly 
equal  to  six  times  the  accumulation  prior  to  the  adjustment. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  old  house  was  not 
large  enough  nor  good  enough  for  the  State.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  said  to  the  Legislature:  “  This  house  is  neither 
suitable  nor  safe  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business. 
It  does  not  correspond  with  the  greatness  of  the  State.” 
It  was  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1877,  that  the  new  State 
House  was  authorized  and  provided  for  by  the  Legislature. 
The  old  house  is  gone.  It  exists  now  only  in  painting  and 
photograph.  The  new  foundations  have  been  laid  broad 
and  deep  and  solid.  The  work  is  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  of  which  the 
Governor  of  the  State  is  a  member.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  General  Morris,  one  of  the  present  Board,  is  the 
son  of  Morris  Morris,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
1832.  The  cost  of  this  house  is  not  to  exceed  two  million 
dollars,  and  in  its  construction  Indiana  labor  and  material 
shall  have  the  preference,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  “  with 
due  regard  to  the  material  interests  of  the  State.”  It  shall 
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also  be  “in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  State.”  These 
are  material  provisions  of  the  law. 

What  house  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the 
State?  How  grand?  How  beautiful?  How  durable? 
By  what  standard  and  upon  what  comparison  can  I  speak 
of  the  dignity  of  the  State  ?  Its  area  is  more  than  thirty- 
three  thousand  square  miles;  more  than  twenty-one  mil¬ 
lion  acres.  The  lands  are  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and 
their  yield,  under  our  improved  cultivation,  is  certain  and 
abundant.  Railroads  traverse  the  State  in  all  directions, 
and  are  nearly  five  thousand  miles  in  aggregate  length.  A 
horseman  would  be  four  days  in  traversing  the  great  coal 
field  of  Southwestern  Indiana,  riding  from  the  north  towards 
the  south.  In  the  year  of  its  admission  the  taxable  wealth 
of  the  State  yielded  a  revenue  of  but  six  thousand  and 
forty-three  dollars;  now  the  taxable  property  of  the  State 
is  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  million  dollars.  Need  I 
mention  the  growing  cities,  and  thriving  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  ;  the  increasing  trade  and  commerce,  and  our  manu¬ 
factures  increasing  every  year?  All  these  contribute  to 
the  greatness  of  the  State,  to  its  dignity  and  power,  but 
they  are  not  the  State. 

The  dark  forests  have  disappeared ;  the  wet  lands 
■  have  been  drained.  Malarial  diseases  no  longer  prevail ; 
and  two  million  of  prosperous  and  happy  people  occupy 
the  rich  lands  of  Indiana.  But  population  alone  can  not 
confer  rank  and  dignity  upon  the  State.  Who  cares  to 
remember  Persia,  with  her  many  provinces,  her  myriads  of 
people  and  her  vast  wealth  ?  But  in  all  the  course  of  time 
the  little  State  of  Attica  can  not  be  forgotten.  Greek 
thought  and  culture  and  devotion  to  liberty  are  immortal. 
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Roman  law  and  learning,  and  taste  and  courage,  have 
enriched  the  blood  of  all  civilized  nations.  Ancient  Gaul 
is  known  to  us  because  Caesar  conquered  it,  and  wrote  the 
story  of  his  conquest. 

The  men  of  Indiana  not  only  love  liberty,  but  they 
have  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  good 
government,  and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  is 
necessary  on  their  part  to  preserve  and  maintain  it.  They 
recognize  the  fact  that  wherever  a  State  is  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people,  public  virtue  and  pop¬ 
ular  intelligence  are  indispensable.  They  know  that  free 
institutions  can  not  be  made  to  rest  securely  upon  ignor¬ 
ance  and  vice. 

In  the  constitution  of  1816  they  declared  that  knowl¬ 
edge  and  learning  generally  diffused  through  a  community 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  government ;  and 
they  imposed  it  as  a  duty  upon  the  General  Assembly  “  to 
provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education.”  In  the 
constitution  of  1851  it  is  provided  that  “it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suit¬ 
able  means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural 
improvement,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uni¬ 
form  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be 
without  charge,  and  equal  to  all.” 

These  constitutional  obligations  have  been  executed 
with  the  utmost  fidelity.  The  children  of  the  State  now 
enrolled  in  the  schools  number  503,892.  The  permanent 
school  fund,  which  can  not  be  impaired,  and  is  constantly 
increasing,  is  more  than  nine  million  dollars.  The  annual 
revenue  derived  from  interest  on  the  permanent  fund,  and 
from  taxation,  used  in  support  of  the  schools  amounts  to 
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about  $2,861,837.48.  More  than  twelve  thousand  teachers 
are  employed.  Every  child  in  the  State  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  education. 

It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  an  intellectual  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  citizen.  There  must  be  a  hearty  recognition  of  the 
obligation  which  society  owes  to  the  unfortunate  classes. 
We  are  assured  the  poor  will  always  be  with  us,  so  will 
the  blind,  the  insane,  the  deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal. 
These  belong  to  society,  as  children  to  the  home,  and 
must  be  provided  for.  Who  dare  offend  the  great  heart 
of  nature  by  speaking  of  the  blind  boy  as  merely  an 
object  of  charity?  He  is  the  object  of  parental  love. 
However  plain  she  may  be,  he  thinks  his  mother  beautiful, 
as  his  sensitive  fingers  pass  through  her  hair  and  over  her 
face.  Her  voice  is  always  gentle  to  him,  and  his  very  in¬ 
firmity  makes  him  the  dearer  to  her.  The  duty  of  society 
towards  these  was  expressed  by  the  rough,  strong  men  of 
the  new  settlements  in  the  constitution  of  1816,  with  a 
sensitive  delicacy  as  charming  as  the  sweetest  expressions 
of  poetry  and  art.  d  hey  imposed  upon  the  Legislature 
the  duty,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  “to  pro 
vide  one  or  more  farms  to  be  an  asylum  for  those  persons, 
who,  by  reason  ot  age,  infirmity,  or  other  misfortunes,  may 
have  a  claim  upon  the  aid  and  beneficence  of  society,  on 
such  principles  that  such  persons  may  therein  find  employ¬ 
ment  and  every  reasonable  comfort,  and  lose  by  their  use¬ 
fulness  the  degrading  sense  of  dependence.”  The  con¬ 
stitutional  requirement  has  been  respected  and  obeyed; 
how  faithfully  is  attested  by  the  massive  and  beautiful 
structures  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  City,  where  homes 
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are  provided  for  the  blind,  the  insane,  and  deaf  mutes. 
The  support  of  these  institutions  on  the  part  of  the  people 
has  been  so  earnest  and  determined,  that  no  demagogue 
has  dared  to  question  any  necessary  or  useful  provision 
for  them.  It  was  in  acts  of  beneficence  in  giving  sight  to 
the  blind  speech  to  the  dumb,  and  strength  to  the  lame 
that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  appeared  most  beautiful  and 
lovely  to  men.  So  it  is  by  the  gracious  exercise  of  its 
powers  of  protection  and  beneficence  that  government 
attracts  and  holds  its  citizens  in  bonds  of  love,  rather  than 
in  the  exercise  of  higher  powers  and  in  the  discharge  of 
harder  and  sterner  duties. 

It  was  by  the  same  men  provided,  and  in  the  same  con¬ 
stitution  that  the  penal  code  of  the  State  should  be  “found¬ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  reformation,  and  not  of  vindictive 
justice.”  Since  then  no  blow  has  been  struck  by  the  State 
in  the  spirit  of  revenge.  No  officer  dare  strike  a  convict 
in  anger.  It  can  not  be  done  with  impunity.  And  great 
discretion  has  been  allowed  to  the  jury  in  fixing  the  pun¬ 
ishment;  even  in  the  highest  crime,  save  one,  they  may 
•  elect  to  spare  the  life.  And  above  all  there  is  lodged  in 
the  hand  of  the  chief  executive  the  beneficent  power  to 
pardon. 

I  have  sought  to  describe  the  character  and  qualities  of 

the  people  of  Indiana  by  what  they  themselves  adopted  as 

important  in  government.  What  the  people  are  and  have 

been  is  seen  in  the  institutions  which  they  have  established 

and  maintained.  They  placed  the  State  government  upon 

the  foundation  of  popular  intelligence,  of  public  virtue, 

and  of  State  beneficence.  It  may  not  be  said  that  they 

are  better  and  wiser  now  than  they  were  then;  but  this 
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must  be  said,  they  have  preserved  and  maintained  with 
absolute  fidelity  the  essential  principles  and  usages  of  good 
government 

Such  are  the  people  of  Indiana,  numerous  now  and 
strong,  earnest  and  it  may  be  aggressive,  but  always  obe¬ 
dient  to  law.  No  people  on  earth,  as  I  believe,  are  better 
qualified  to  maintain  good  government,  and  to  exercise 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  that,  under  the  constitution, 
belong  to  a  State  of  the  Union.  For  them  this  house  is 

o 

being  built.  To  them  it  is  no  less  than  the  temple  was  to 
the  ancient  Israelites.  Within  its  walls  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  entire  public  service  of  the  State.  Here  the 
laws  will  be  enacted,  administered  and  executed.  Men 
and  generations  of  men  will  pass  away,  but  that  work  will 
continue.  In  its  size  and  proportions  the  building  will  be 
magnificent.  Both  ancient  and  modern  architecture  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  completeness  of  the  work.  The  report  ol 
the  Commissioners  gives  this  description  of  the  dimensions  : 

I  he  dimensions  are,  south  and  north  fronts,  185  feet; 
east  and  west  fronts,  492  feet'  center,  east  to  west,  282 
feet  by  118  feet  in  width.  Height  of  dome,  234  feet; 
diameter  72  feet.  Height  of  east  and  west  fronts.  100 
feet;  south  and  north  fronts,  92  feet.  Basement  story,  12 
feet;  first  story,  18  feet  6  inches;  second  story,  19  feet. 
Representatives’  Hall,  48  feet;  Senate  Chamber,  48  feet; 
Supreme  Court  room,  40  feet.  Third  story,  16  feet  6 
inches. 

I  he  public  edifices  of  a  people  tell  the  general  char¬ 
acter  oi  its  civilization  as  well  as  history  tells  it,  and  often 
they  perpetuate  the  story  after  history  has  lost  it.  In  Italy, 
in  Greece,  in  Tgypt  stand  architectural  monuments  that 
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are  almost  the  sole  mementos  of  pre-historic  civilization _ 

structures  that  commemorate  man’s  labor  in  ages  in  the 

distant  past,  from  which  the  light  ol  history  has  faded 
away ; 

hose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high. 

Like  dials  which  the  wizard,  Time, 

Has  raised  to  count  his  ages  by.” 

The  writings  of  Moses  tell  of  the  power,  the  pride 
and  grandeur  of  the  Pharaohs,  while  Israel  dwelt  in  Eg\pt, 
and  when  Moses  led  their  exodus  thence.  But  the  great 
pyramids  tell  of  Egyptian  kings  of  still  greater  pomp, 
pride  and  grandeur  who  flourished  near  a  thousand  years 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  but  whose  name  history  scarce 
preserves,  and  whose  achievements  it  does  not  perpetuate. 
They  tell  of  absolute  power  that  could  command  the  toil 
of  millions.  1  hey  tell  of  kingly  pride  and  vanity  that 
sought  monumental  tombs  as  enduring  as  the  earth  itself. 
They  teli  of  teeming  populations  inhabiting  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  They  tell  somewhat  of  the  state  of  architecture, 
astronomy  and  learning  of  pre-historic  Egypt.  The  names 
of  the  kings  that  reared  them,  and  that  were  probably  en¬ 
tombed  within  them,  have  perished,  or  are  but  things  of 
speculation  in  apochryphal  history.  Strange  commentary 
on  the  vanity  of  human  ambition.  The  monuments  that 
royal  pride  raised  to  perpetuate  its  fame  still  endure, 
while  the  things  they  were  intended  to  commemorate  are 
forgotten. 

The  Egypt  that  built  these  structures  has  been  swept 
away.  In  the  the  gaze  of  these  mute  sentinels  of  the 
centuries  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman,  the 
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Saracen,  the  Turk  and  the  Frank  have  successively  over¬ 
run  and  ruled  the  land. 

Still  through  all  changes,  they  tell  to  the  modern 

m 

world,  across  the  forty  intervening  centuries  a  story  of 
the  ancient  Egypt  that  built  them,  that  would  otherwise  be 
unknown. 

These  pyramids  and  the  sphynx,  that,  standing  under 
their  shadow,  has  for  near  four  thousand  years  gazed 
solemnly  down  where  the  Nile  “goes  on  forever,”  and  the 
grand  temples  of  Thebes  and  other  cities  of  ancient  Egypt, 
whose  majestic  ruins  excite  the  wonder  and  the  admiration 
of  the  modern  world,  were  the  products  of  absolutism  and 
paganism.  They  might  endure  for  centuries,  but  the  social 
and  political  condition  that  produced  them  was  inevitably 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  undergo  change  or  dissolu¬ 
tion. 

A  political  fabric,  composed  of  false  theories  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  interwoven  with  the  superstitions  of  false  religion 
could  not  last. 

The  building  whose  corner  stone  we  lay  to-day  will 
be  no  kingly  palace  where  an  arbitrary  ruler  shall  wield 
powers  not  voluntarily  conferred  upon  him  by  the  governed. 
It  will  be  no  temple  dedicated  to  some  false  worship.  It 
will  be  an  edifice  where  the  sovereignty  of  a  free  and  en¬ 
lightened  people — a  sovereignty  invisible  indeed,  but  never¬ 
theless  as  real  and  as  potent  as  any  that  Europe  or  Asia 
has  ever  known,  shall  have  its  seat — a  house  from  which 
shall  go  forth  those  influences  that  preserve  social  order, 
and  foster  public  prosperity — a  temple  where  “  sovereign 
law,  the  States  collected  will  sits  empress;  crowning  good, 
repressing  ill,” — a  political  temple  sacred  to  the  exercise 
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of  a  popular  self-government — a  form  of  government  that 
when  once  well  established  can  never  be  overthrown,  and 
that  is  destined  in  some  future  age,  in  God’s  good  time,  to 
supersede  every  form  of  government  that  ambition,  aided 
by  power  and  superstition  has  imposed  upon  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

Already  the  genius  of  Republicanism  has  banished 
the  Bourbons  and  the  Napoleons  from  France.  Even  now 
it  is  menacing  the  legislative  power  and  the  hereditary 
political  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  England.  In 
Prussia  its  throbbings  are  felt  underneath  the  imperial 
power  by  which  it  is  restrained.  In  Russia,  as  yet  not 
prepared  to  receive  it,  its  spirit  is  felt,  and  the  time  will  yet 
come,  when  it  will  push  aside  the  assassin  that  is  scheming 
imperial  murder  in  its  name,  and  commit  its  cause,  in  that 
land,  to  the  hand  of  the  enlightened  patriot. 

This  structure,  the  corner-stone  of  which  is  laid 
to-day,  will  be  composed  of  the  most  enduring  material 
that  science  can  cull  from  the  stores  of  nature.  The  soil, 
the  quarry,  the  mine  and  the  forest  have  been  carefully 
and  intelligently  examined,  and  they  are  yielding  for  the 
use  of  this  new  State  House,  brick,  and  stone,  and  iron, 
and  timber,  that  severe  scientific  tests  demonstrate  to  be 
the  best  and  most  enduring  that  can  be  produced. 

In  placing  them  in  the  building  all  that  architectural 
science  and  taste  can  do,  all  that  intelligent  and  experi¬ 
enced  mechanism  can  do  to  obtain  enduring  strength  and 

o  o 

exceeding  beauty  will  be  done. 

Who  shall  count  the  ages  during  which  this  new  State 
House  of  Indiana  shall  stand  ?  When  the  temple  ot 
Karnac  was  finished,  what  Theban  prophet  could  have 
counted  the  centuries  during  which  it  would  endure?  The 
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mighty  ruins  of  temples  in  the  old  world  teach  us  that 
ages  in  long  procession  will  come  and  go  before  time  will 
lay  its  destroying  hand  heavily  upon  the  edifice  we  are 
rearing. 

Meanwhile,  what  shall  be  the  history  of  the  people  by 
and  for  whom  this  house  is  being  built?  What  fortune 
shall  betide  the  State  of  Indiana?  Shall  this  structure,  like 
the  public  edifices  of  the  old  world,  outlive  the  institutions 
that  produced  it,  and  stand  a  witness  of  social  convulsions 
and  revolutions  in  government?  Or  shall  it  witness  that 
stability  of  social  order  and  political  institutions  that  come 
of  popular  education,  the  love  of  justice,  and  constitutions 
founded  upon  the  true  principles  of  government?  Shall  it 
stand  sentinel  to  distant  ages  over  a  people  engaged  in  all 
.  the  useful  and  pleasing  activities  of  life,  but  still  governed 
by  immutable  laws  of  order,  as  for  thousands  of  years  the 
great  Colossus,  one  of  the  old  world’s  seven  wonders,  has 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes,  watching 
the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  the  unchanging  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea? 

We  can  judge  of  the  future  by  the  causes,  only,  that 
have  operated  in  the  past,  and  that  are  operating  now. 
While  the  religion  of  a  people  should  be,  and  in  this 
country  is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  its  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  still  the  religion  of  a  people  insensibly  moulds  the 
national  institutions.  It  tempers  their  character,  and  to 
this  temper  their  laws  must  conform.  It  is  the  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  and  pervades  the  very  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  conjecturing  as  to  the  future  of  a  people  its 
religion  should  be  regarded.  The  social  and  political 
institutions  that  have  taken  their  form  and  spirit  under  the 
influences  of  the  prevailing  religion  will  be  beneficent  in 
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their  influences,  and  of  longer  probable  duration  in  pro 
portion  as  it  is  true  and  enduring.  Christianity  has 
breathed  its  spirit  upon  the  institutions  that  surround  us. 
Some  of  its  solemnities  have  attended  the  laying  of  this 
corner-stone.  If  the  frightful  thought  could  enter  our 
minds  that  Christianity  is  all  a  delusion  that  must  fade 
away  before  the  advancing  light  of  science,  still  a  comfort¬ 
ing  assurance  would  remain  that  its  gentle  and  humanizing 
and  elevating  influences  have  already  so  potently  acted 
upon  the  minds  of  men  that  no  pernicious  or  degrading- 
superstition  could  ever  take  its  place  in  any  land  that  it  has 
enlightened.  If  it  were  possible  that  skepticism,  born  of 
science,  could  destroy  our  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  overthrow  ail  that  part  of  our  religion  that  teaches 
our  duties  to  heaven,  it  can  not  be  conceived  as  possible 
that  any  form  of  faith  could  be  substituted  that  would 
better  teach  man  his  duties  in  his  relation  to  earth,  or  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  our  political  institutions. 

The  bright  hope  that  we  cherish  that  our  national  life¬ 
time  may  be  a  long  and  prosperous  one,  is  founded  chiefly 
of  course  upon  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
character  of  our  people. 

Few  great  thinkers  of  modern  times  have  doubted 
that  the  theory  of  popular  self-government  is  the  true  one 
for  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  people.  But  its  practica 
bility  depends  upon  popular  enlightenment.  In  this  country 
republican  government  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It 
has  successfully  stood  the  tests  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  of  a  great  civil  war. 

Obviously  that  form  of  government  must  be  the  most 
stable  that  in  the  largest  degree  combines  and  employs  the 
physical  force  and  the  intelligence  of  a  people.  The 
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occupant  of  a  hereditary  throne  holds  his  seat  subject  to 
the  pleasure  and  the  caprice  of  the  physical  force.  Habit, 
national  traditions,  ignorance  or  servility  may  hold  the 
people  in  subserviency  to  royal  or  autocratic  authority. 
But  when  the  passions  of  the  masses  are  once  stirred  to 
revolution  their  power  is  irresistible.  Thrones  fly  before 
them  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind. 

“A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  State; 

An  hour  mav  lav  it  in  the  dust.” — 

On  the  other  hand  this  mere  physical  power,  while  it 
is  competent  to  destroy,  is  incompetent  to  rebuild  and 
maintain  government.  Unless  the  best  intelligence  of  a 
Nation  is  called  into  requisition,  they  build  in  vain  that 
would  build  up  a  permanent  structure  of  government. 

In  the  form  of  government  that  we  enjoy,  these  two 
elements  of  political  power  are  found  more  closely  and  in¬ 
dissolubly  united  than  in  any  other.  Here  this  physical 
power  is  itself  educated  and  intelligent,  and  the  higher  the 
standard  of  education  is  raised  the  more  closely  still  the 
physical  and  moral  elements  of  governmental  power 
became  allied. 

There  are  very  few  political  communities  in  the  world, 
including  even  our  own  sister  States  of  this  Union,  where 
the  standard  of  popular  education  is  as  high  as  it  is  in 
Indiana  to-day.  With  the  educational  system  that  we 
have  established,  and  that  we  are  so  jealously  guarding — 
a  system  that  we.  justly  regard  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
our  State — we  have  good  right  to  indulge  the  proud  hope 
that  belore  another  generation  shall  have  come  and  gone 
popular  education  in  the  State  of  Indiana  will  be  higher 
advanced  than  in  any  other  Nation  or  State  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth. 
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When  we  regard  the  character  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  character  of  our  people — their  virtue  and  intelligence, 
and  their  established  educational  system,  and  when  we 

consider  the  agricultural,  the  mineral  and  the  manufactur- 

► 

ing  capabilities  of  our  State,  we  are  justified  in  anticipating 
for  it  a  long  and  splendid  future. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  soil,  the  mine,  or  the  factory  that 
we  may  chiefly  rely  for  the  realization  of  the  grand  possi 
bilities  that  lie  before  us  as  a  State.  It  is  upon  the  virtue, 
the  intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people  that  we 
must  depend,  if  we  would  attain  our  highest  possible 
greatness,  and  lay  strong  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a 
State  government  that  will  endure  as  long  as  its  structures 
of  marble  and  granite  shall  stand. 

“What  constitutes  a  State? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  ! — men,  high-minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude, — 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long  aimed  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  thev  rend  the  chain ; 

%j  1 

These  constitute  a  State ; 

And  sovereign  law,  that  State’s  collected  will, 

O’er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill.” 


“  Overture  Lustspiel,” 


Kelar  Bela „ 


POEM  BY  MBS.  S.  T.  BO L TOM. 


LAYING  THE  CORNER-STONE 

- OF  THE - 

New  Indiana  State  House. 


Some  eight  and  forty  years  ago,  O  friends, 

A  band  of  Indiana’s  pioneers 

Assembled  here,  to  lay  the  corner-stone 

Of  her  first  State  House.  They  were  good,  true  men, 

Who  loved  the  infant  State,  and  bravely  strove 

To  win  her  from  the  savage  wild  and  waste. 

Aye,  strove  to  lift  her  to  the  higher  plane 
Whereon  her  elder  sisters  proudly  stood. 

And  when  they  met  on  that  auspicious  day, 

Their  hearts  beat  high  with  hope  and  trust  in  Him 
Who  rules  all  realms  supreme,  that  he  would  bless 
And  prosper  our  young  State;  and  they  foresaw 
The  greatness  and  renown  that  crowns  her  now, 

The  fairest  queen  of  all  these  Western  lands. 

In  this  high  hope  they  laid  the  corner  stone, 

And  day.  by  day  a  fabric  rose  thereon, 

Beneath  the  hand  of  cunning  artisans ; 

In  strength  and  beauty  rose,  until  complete 
It  stood — the  grandest  pile  in  all  the  land. 
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With  two  fair  facades,  looking  North  and  South, 
Adorned  with  massive  columns,  such  as  grace 
The  facade  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome; 

With  flights  of  spiral  stairs,  high-pillared  halls, 

Weird,  shadowy  crypt  and  skyward  pointing  dome: 

It  was,  or  seemed  to  our  admiring  eyes, 

The  pride  and  glory  of  our  infant  State. 

Men  came  from  hut  and  hamlet,  wold  and  wild 
And  brought  their  little  children  and  their  wives 
To  gaze,  admire  and  wonder  at  the  pile. 

And  crowds  of  neighbors  gathered  in  to  hear 
The  stories  he  could  tell  whose  eyes  had  seen 
The  marvelous  glory  of  the  Capitol. 

Men  of  high  worth  held  council  in  its  halls, 

And  framed  wise  laws  that  still  bear  wholesome  fruit 
But  they,  the  fathers  of  our  commonwealth, 

After  the  labors  of  a  life  well  spent, 

Laid  down  to  dreamless  slumber,  long  ago. 

And  Time,  the  spoiler  of  all  earthly  things, 

Touched  with  his  heavy  hand  the  ancient  pile, 
Stealing  away  its  beauty  and  its  strength, 

Till,  stained  and  shattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven, 
It  stood  a  ruin  tottering  to  its  fall. 

Meanwhile  the  desert  blossomed  as  the  rose, 
And  all  the  hills  rejoiced.  Where  wandering  wind 
Had  sung  for  ages  to  tall  forest  trees, 

It  whispered  ’round  the  lofty  domes  and  spires 
Of  prosperous  towns,  and  cities  famed  and  fair. 

Where  pioneers  had  reared  their  cabins  rude, 

In  forests  wild,  two  million  people  dwelt 
In  pleasant  homes,  amidst  their  fruitful  fields, 

Or  in  the  social  centers,  by  the  marts 

Where  commerce  pours  the  treasures  of  the  world. 

“Old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,” 
And  men  who  were  btit  children,  or  unborn, 

What  time  the  star  of  Indiana  rose, 
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Meet  here  to-day  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
Of  her  new  State  House,  to  replace  the  old. 

It  shall  be  vast,  symmetrical  and  grand 
In  its  appointments,  as  their  destined  use ; 

A  house  commensurate  to  the  larger  means, 

The  larger  needs  of  our  most  prosperous  State. 

A  hundred  years  shall  write  with  iron  pen 
Their  hieroglyphics  on  its  graceful  dome, 

And  leave  it  as  they  found  it,  firm  and  fair. 

Good  men  shall  legislate  in  its  high  halls, 

And  lofty  thoughts  evolved  and  uttered  there 
Shall  send  an  echo  ’round  the  listening  world, 

When  all  who  breathe  the  breath  of  life  to  day,. 

Are  gathered  to  the  chambers  of  repose. 

And  when  the  generations  yet  unborn 
Shall  occupy  our  places,  tread  our  paths, 

And  bear  the  cares  and  burdens  we  laid  down;. 

When  all  the  forms  and  fashions  of  our  time 
Are  reckoned  with  the  antique  things  that  were, 

This  splendid  pile  shall  stand,  and  this  same  stone,. 

Like  fabled  Atlas,  shall  upbear  a  world 
Of  interests  vast  and  vital  to  mankind. 

What  shall  the  future  of  our  country  be, 

With  all  her  gracious  possibilities  ? 

How  shall  she  stand  compared  to  olden  realms, 

That  give  allegiance  to  a  throne  and  crown, 

When  men,  beholding  our  fair  Capitol, 

Shall  say,  ‘‘This  pile  was  reared  a  hundred  years  ago.,y 

Imagination  folds  her  wing, 

And  Fancy  turns  aside  and  veils  her  brow 
Before  the  vision  of  the  coming  years ; 

Before  the  glory  dawning,  even  now, 

On  our  beloved  land.  With  genial  skies, 

Soil  that  produces  fairest  things  that  grow, 

Grand  forests  waiting  to  be  turned  to  gold, 

And  countless  mineral  wealth  beneath  her  breast, 
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What  shall  the  measure  of  her  greatness  be  ? 

A  land  beloved  and  ruled  by  noblemen, 
Who  owe  no  fealty,  no  homage,  save  to  God; 

A  land  endowed  with  famous  schools,  that  bring 
The  means  of  learning  free  to  every  child; 

With  Peace  and  Plenty  sitting  at  her  doors, 
Beneath  the  banner  of  her  Christian  faith : 

What  shall  the  measure  of  her  greatness  be  ? 

Nor  sage  nor  prophet  living  can  foretell, 

Nor  mind  conceive,  the  ultimate  result. 

That  knowledge  lieth  with  the  All  Supreme  : 
To  Him  be  all  the  glory  and  the  praise. 


Sarah  T.  Bolton. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BUILDING  BY  COMMIS¬ 
SIONER  IF.  B.  SEWARD. 


Fellow  Citizens: 

Before  placing  the  corner-stone  in  position,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  design 
of  the  building,  and  also  to  pay  some  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Edwin  May,  the  architect,  to  whose 
genius  we  are  indebted  for  its  conception. 

Mr.  May  came  to  Indianapolis  at  an  early  day,  at  the 
age  oi  14  years,  and  worked  as  a  carpenter  until  1850, 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  architecture. 
In  due  time  his  genius  was  manifested  in  his  successful 

o 

competition  with  older  architects,  in  plans  for  various  large 
and  important  structures.  Among  those  he  erected  may 
be  mentioned  the  Court  Houses  at  Greensburgh,  Fort 
Wayne,  Vincennes,  and  Lafayette,  Indiana,  the  Northern 
State  Prison,  the  Exposition  Building,  and  several  of  the 
larger  school  buildings  in  Indianapolis,  and  the  Insane 
Asylum  of  the  State.  In  all  these  structures,  the  origin¬ 
ality  ot  his  designs  and  the  propriety  of  his  treatment  of 
the  materials  used,  marked  him  as  an  architect  of  the 
highest  order. 

Edwin  May  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1824. 
He  first  lived  in  Madison,  Indiana,  and  in  1842  came  to 
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Indianapolis,  where  he  lived  and  labored  until  disease 
drove  him  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  he  died  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1880. 

Such  is  a  meager  outline  of  the  life  of  the  architect  to 
whose  genius  we  are  indebted  for  the  design  of  the  future 
Capitol  of  our  State — his  last  and  his  greatest  work.  A 
few  prominent  characteristics  of  this  design  may  serve  to 
convey  some  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  fitness  of  the 
structure.  The  plan  of  the  building  in  outline  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Cross,  somewhat  modified  in  form  by  bold  pro¬ 
jections,  giving  depth  of  shadow  in  perspective,  and  great 
strength  in  construction.  The  length  from  north  to  south 
is  492  feet;  width,  on  south  and  north  fronts,  185  feet; 
depth,  east  and  west  of  central  projection,  282  feet.  In¬ 
cluding  basement  there  are  four  stories.  The  floor  of  first 
story  is  14  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  includes 
the  offices  for  the  various  departments  of  the  State  serv 
ice.  The  second  floor,  20  feet  above,  contains  the  Legis¬ 
lative  halls,  Supreme  Court,  State  Library,  and  the  various 
offices  attached  to  each.  The  third  floor  contains  the  lob¬ 
bies  of  Legislative  halls  and  committee  rooms.  On  each 
floor  a  grand  corridor  68  feet  wide  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  building,  being  supported  by  a  double  row 
of  marble  columns,  piers  and  pilasters,  and  lighted  from 
attic  to  basement  with  ample  sky  lights.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  building,  adding  grandeur  and  dignity 
to  its  appearance,  is  the  dome,  72  feet  in  diameter,  rising 
from  the  center  to  a  height  of  234  feet  above  the  ground. 
From  foundation  to  roof  it  is  constructed  of  solid  stone, 
cut  and  dressed  to  exact  dimensions,  and  enriched  inside 
and  out,  with  niches,  memorial  panels  and  elaborate  cor- 


nices,  cut  and  carved  in  the  solid  walls.  In  perspective, 
the  beauty,  strength  and  harmony  of  the  Corinthian  order 
of  architecture  is  successfully  displayed  in  a  rich  combina¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  columns,  pilasters — and  pediments — 
the  whole  presenting  a  monument  of  architecture  worthy 
of  the  State  and  the  age. 

tl  Pinafore  Walzes,” . Sullivan. 


Governor  Williams  then  announced  as  follows  : 

Fellow  Citizens: 

We  will  now  proceed  to  place  the  corner-stone  of 
the  New  Capitol  upon  the  foundation  prepared  for  its 
resting  place — In  this  box,  made  of  Copper,  we  have 
placed  various  articles  and  memorials,  indicative  of  our 
progress  in  art,  literature  and  agriculture,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  read  to  you  by  Commissioner  I.  D.  G.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Nelson  then  read  the  following  list  of  articles,  viz: 


CATALOGUE  OF  ARTICLES  DEPOSITED  IX 

THE  CORXER-STOXE. 


1.  A  copy  of  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Bible,  presented  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  of  Indianapolis. 

-•  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
bound  together. 

3.  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the  State  seal,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1873. 

I.  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1879,  which  contains  a  list  of 
all  the  Governors,  Lieutenant  Governors,  State  and  Judicial  officers,  Senators  and 
members  of  (  ongiess,  since  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  government. 

Annual  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  showing  the  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1879. 
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,6'  ®ep0r*  of  *,he  cTrefSUrer  °f  State-  sho"™S  the  financial  transactions 
hi»  depaitment  tor  the  fiscal  Year  1879. 

1  1S7S  Brn;aI  reP°rt  °f  'j16  SuP«-intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ending  August 
dix  of  84  page!“mln0US  imer&5tiDg  document  of  «4  pages,  besides  an  appen- 

8  Annua!  reports  of  the  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Indiana,  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  18,9— Insane,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

f  *  ^  aDnUal,?POrt  01  the  transactions  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

mat  on  Of  thePs?aI’  i  ’  “  “!diti0n.  *°  ",e  UsuaI  amou»‘  of  agricultural  infor- 
mauon  ot  the  State,  also  contains  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State 

Convention  of  old  settlers  and  pioneers  at  the  Fair  Ground,  including  the  highly 

IohTry,f  T6  ,renTble  Judge  Cpas'  H.  Test,  the  President,  and  of 

John  B.  Dillon,  Esq.,  Indiana’s  Historian  and  Secretary  of  the  organization 
Presented  by  Alex.  Heron,  Esq.,  Secretary.  ‘  organization. 

of  the°s  ReP°rt  of  fate  nortieultnral  Society  of  1875,  containing  the  constitution 

and  a  “al  ^  of  the 

H.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics 

and  Geology,  1879,  by  Prof.  John  Collett-514  pages',  including  over  100  pages  of 
carefully  prepared  and  valuable  tables.  rw  pages  ol 

12  Biennial  message  of  James  D.  Williams,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana 

to  the  General  Assembly,  fifty-first  regular  session,  and  his  message  to  7peeL,’ 
session  ot  the  same  year — 1879.  i<-ciai 

theyls  ofl8°77aandh18-r9emberS  *  ^  ^  HoUSe  °f  EaP-en«a.ives,  for 
14.  Acts  of  the  regular  and  special  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1879. 

Preseid®MVeH.  D™ple'rReP°rtS  ““  "«nl"  a"d  Spedal  of 

tarv  dCi0PPt,er  plate-  names  engraved  of  State  House  Commissioners  Secre- 

he  i  Engit"oi°/of  H  ^  ft  ^  ^  of  the  Contracto’rs  and 

tneu  Engineer.  Boll  of  the  names  of  the  different  foremen,  mechanics  employes 

and  laborers  engaged  in  the  work,  451  in  number.  P  ‘ 

t  ,j  ■ '  ’  Forty-seven  varieties  of  different  cereal  and  vegetable  seeds  crown  in 
ndiana,  incased  in  small  glass  cylinders,  hermetically  sealed  blown*  for  the 
purpose,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  George  Sloan,  Esq.,  Druggist,  of  Indian-  ' 

States^Iinflt  Ph'T^f  I?16068  °-f  C°mage  of  1880>  received  from  the  United 

*,  “•  •*  *•  k-  -  «• 

E"»>- 1 


20.  The  Daily  Newspapers  of  the  State. 
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21.  Calendar  and  seal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  neatly  bound,  May 
Term,  1880,  41  pages. 

22.  Map  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

23.  Abstract  of  the  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  1876. 

24.  Proceedings  of  the  Indiaua  State  Board  of  Equalization  in  the  assessment 
of  Railroad  property,  and  assessment  of  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  for 
the  year  1880. 

25.  Poor’s  Manual  of  all  the  Railroads  in  the  LTiited  States  in  1880,  1070 
pages. 

26.  Nautical  Almanac  for  1880. 

27.  Memorial  Tablets  from  the  following  Counties,  viz :  Cass,  Laporte, 
Greene,  Wells,  Parke,  Steuben,  Shelby,  Marion,  Hamilton  and  Miami. 

28.  A  t’ac-simile  of  the  certified  statement  made  by  Hon.  Dennis  Pennington, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  R?presentatives,  of  the  census  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana 
in  1815,  thirteen  Counties.  Photo-Lithographed  and  presented  by  John  D. 
Defrees,  Esq.,  Washington  City. 

29.  Statement  of  “  Railroad  Men’s  Christian  Organization,”  at  Indianapolis, 
1879. 

30.  A  card  containing  the  Ten  Commandments  elegantly  written  in  Greek  and 
English  and  beautifully  illuminated  by  Samuel  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  Indianapolis, 
in  the  eighty -third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Morrison  was  the  first  white  child  born 
in  the  territory  now  comprising  Dearborn  County,  Indiana. 

31.  Pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  establishment  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  Indianapolis.  Organized  in  1823. 

32.  Historical  discourse  and  manual  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  in  1823. 

33.  Ignatius  Brown’s  History  of  Indianapolis,  handsomely  bound,  100  pages 

34.  A  large  pamphlet  of  174  pages  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  giving  the  history,  industries,  trade  and  commerce  of  that  thriving 
city. 

35.  Programme  of  to-day’s  Ceremonies  in  Laying  the  Corner-stone. 

Governor  Williams  then  continued  as  follows  : 

I  will  request  the  Commissioners  to  place  this  box  in 
the  cavity  prepared  in  the  corner-stone  for  its  reception. 
After  the  box  was  put  in  place,  the  Governor  continued  as 
follows : 


The  following  additional  articles  were  deposited  in  the 
corner  stone  and  were  included  in  the  list  read  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  but  accidently  omitted  in  the  list  furnished  the 
printer  : 

36.  All  of  the  Geological  Reports,  with  Maps  and  Charts — very  full  and  com¬ 
plete  from  1869  to  1878,  showing  the  vast  mineral  wealth  and  other  material  re¬ 
sources  of  Indiana  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  late  State  Geologist. 

37.  The  American  Almanac — a  well  bound  book  of  over  300  pages  of  statisti¬ 
cal  tables  and  other  valuable  State  information,  commencing  with  the  organization 
of  the  Government. 

38.  The  carefully  prepared  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  for 
1878. 

39.  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade. 

40.  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

41.  The  Documentary  Journal  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  1877,  the  session  that  passed  the  New  State  House  Law. 

42.  All  the  Annual  and  Quarterly  Reports,  showing  the  progress  of  the  work 
and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  to  date. 
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This  massive  corner-stone  is  a  production  of  our  own 
State.  In  its  quality,  it  represents  the  entire  superstructure 
•of  our  new  State  House,  and  in  its  character  it  is  as  endur¬ 
ing  as  granite. 

It  has  been  designed  by  our  superintending  architect, 
and  shaped  by  the  skill  of  our  workmen.  It  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  pronounced  by  the 
Superintendent  to  be  fit  for  the  duty  required,  and  I  now 
call  upon  the  Contractors  to  prepare  a  suitable  mortar  bed, 
and  place  this  stone  in  its  permanent  position. 

During  the  setting  of  the  stone,  the  band  played  the 
Medley — “A  day  in  Boston,” . J.  B.  Claus . 


After  the  stone  was  set  the  Governor  standing  upon 
it,  continued : 

I  proclaim  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Capitol  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  has  this  day  been  well  set  and 
properly  placed  in  its  permanent  resting  place.  May  its 
fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  it,  ever  be  a  silent 
monitor  to  the  rulers  of  the  people,  for  whom  this  house 
will  be  erected. 


“  Nieblungen  March,”. 


•  • 


R.  Wagner . 


PRAYER  AND  BENEDICTION, 


By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Talbot,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D., 

Bispiop  of  Indiana. 


O  God,  who  art  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  as  of  men,  let 
thy  heavenly  blessing  rest  upon  this  Nation,  and  upon  this 
State  and  people.  Grant  that  all  our  institutions  and  laws 
may  be  constituted  and  established  in  righteousness,  and 
may  ever  accord  with  thy  Holy  Commandments  ;  so  that, 
serving  thee  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  we  may 
secure  thy  blessed  protection  ;  and,  as  a  Nation  and  people, 
honoring  thy  Name,  and  Word  and  Day,  may  not  perish, 
but  endure  to  all  generations,  to  thy  honor  and  glory, 
through  Him  whom  we  acknowledge  as  “King  of  Kings, 
and  Lord  of  Lords,”  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Amen. 

O  Lord,  who  never  failest  to  help  and  govern  those 
whom  thou  dost  bring  up  in  thy  steadfast  fear  and  love, 
keep  us,  we  beseech  thee,  under  the  protection  of  thy  good 
providence  ;  and  make  us  to  have  a  perpetual  fear  and  love 
of  thy  holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Direct  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  o'ur  doings,  with  thy  most 
gracious  favor,  and  further  us  with  thy  continual  help;  that 
in  all  our  works  begun,  continued  and  ended  in  thee,  we 
may  glorify  thy  holy  name ;  and  finally,  by  the  mercy, 
obtain  everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

BENEDICTION. 

The  peace  ot  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of, 
God  and  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord:  And  the 
blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  amongst  you,  and  remain  with  you  always. 
Amen. 
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